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00:17 
JT: My name is Jesse Thompson. 


CD: Very good, thank you so much. Just to start, could we-could you 
introduce yourself and tell us where you come from originally? 


00:33 

JT: Well I’m a navy brat. My father was in the navy. And I was born in 
Charleston Naval Hospital in Charleston, South Carolina. Um, I uh 
didn’t stay there long, I don’t remember that, because we immediately 
got transferred - my father got transferred to Norfolk, Virginia, and 
um we stayed in Norfolk, Virginia for several years. Um that was in 
1928 when I was born. And then when I was about...three years old 
we moved to San Diego, and the houses are still there. He lived all 
along Park Boulevard, you’re probably not familiar with that area, but 
uh I started school there. I spent most of my life in San Diego. But 
then my dad, this is the beginning, my dad got transferred to Norfolk, 
Virginia again, and um Naval Operating Base in Norfolk, Virginia. So I 
lived on Naval Operating Base for two to three years, and then he was 
transferred to the USS Curtiss, which was going to be commissioned, 
it was a sea plane tender, which was going to be commissioned in 
1940, November of 1940. So we moved to Philadelphia, ‘cause it was 
built at Philadelphia Naval Yard, and it was commissioned November 
of 1940 like I mentioned, and uh we were transferred to San Diego, uh 
because it was going to be transferred to Hawaii. (01:52) And uh we- 
we were supposedly, in June of 1940, we were going- we were 
supposed to move to uh Honolulu and follow the ship. The ship was 
already there. And uh the Navy says, “No, there’s trouble brewing, uh 
in the Pacific. Maybe you can go next month.” And next month rolled 
around, and rolls around, and they said, “No, maybe next month.” So 
that was July, and August came along, and no. So September came 
along, I was supposed to start school. My mother said, “No, we’re 
liable to be transferred.” So I didn’t start school that year. I was going 
into the eighth grade. The uh then uh October came along, and still no 
move. Finally in late October they said, “You can go, in November.” 
So we went over on November 5, 1941. So I had just started school 
about two weeks before Pearl Harbor started. I went to Naval 


Housing School right outside of Pearl Harbor, and uh I think I’d gone 
about two weeks and the war started. (03:00) And uh, the Friday 
before December 7 um some of the people I met- some of the kids I 
met, they were my age, uh lived at Pearl Harbor, in CPO quarters, and 
they said, “Why don’t you come spend the weekend with us?” So I 
said, “Great, that’d be fun.” So uh I moved- I went there Friday, and I 
was supposed to come home Sunday afternoon, well I never got home 
until Wednesday...late afternoon. And the Chaplain off my dad’s ship, 
the Curtiss, located me, because when-when my dad got back to ship 
the next day, so he found uh- found the Chaplain, and the uh my dad 
said, “I have a son on Ford Island. I don’t know anything about him, 
uh wish you could find him, or locate him, find something out. So he 
um he located me, and took me home, and uh I remember walking in 
the house, we had to get home before dark, because it was late 
Wednesday afternoon, and my mother didn’t expect me. She didn’t 
know I was alive or dead, the uh so when I walked in with the 
Chaplain into- to um to our house um my mother looked at me and she 
began to cry. And I remember saying, “Jeez mom, aren’t you glad to 
see me?” And uh so uh (04:17) I remember that - just stuck with me, 
was... I think she was glad to see me but...heh that was my experience 
at Pearl Harbor. But I spent three days making ammo belts alongside 
Navy personnel, and that’s how I got involved with the Pearl Harbor 
survivors group, the uh- 


CD: Hold on one second, I just want to back up a little bit before we 
get too far into your story. CREW INTERRUPTION (04:40) until 
(05:10) Could you describe what Hawaii was like when you first got 
there, and what you felt about all- you were a kid on the island, so 
what were you, excited? How as it? 


05:21 

JT: Oh yes. When I was younger I used to get, at that particular age, I 
did not really like transferring. In the Navy you transfer every three 
years or so, and I can recall um all the time I transferred, I went toa 
Catholic school, and uh every time I went I was the- I didn’t know a 
soul when we transferred to a new school, and I said, “Oh, not another 
new school.” I didn’t uh want to move because you always had to fight 
your way in, heh they’re always picking on the new guy, and so forth. 
So I said, “Oh, I don’t want to transfer,” because I was established, 
my friends were here in San Diego, but-but it, when we got there it 
was really wonderful, being in- We stayed at the Army/Navy YMCA, uh 
for the first week or so when we were there before we found a house. 
(06:17) Uh we went during the course - my stay in Hawaii was quite 
short, uh November, we left on April 5, 1942, they sent us back. They 
were evacuating all non-military personnel. So um we did get to travel 
around the island to- as far as you could. You’d go the Pali...um are 


you familiar with the Pali? The road uh doesn’t go all the way around 
Hawaii- Oahu at that particular time. So we went up in the hills, a 
very windy area. I remember traveling around and looking, so I still 
have pictures of that in my mind. So I enjoyed it. We um when after 
the attack on Pearl Harbor school was out and we started again some 
time in February. And then uh...in April, April 5 we left again, so when 
we got back to San Diego I um didn’t start school, so I had very little 
schooling that year. And my mother, when we enrolled in school in 
September of ’42, she said, “Put him back in the ninth- put him back 
in the eighth grade, he didn’t learn a thing last year.” Best thing that 
ever happened to me; was more mature, it-it helped in later life, I uh 
being- I was small. Uh I played sports uh at Saint Augustine High 
School. I played football at San Diego State College. I was a 
quarterback on one of the two- I think undefeated teams we had. That 
was in 1951 so uh... (07:48) And that led to- that led to uh my 
teaching credential, and I taught school for fifteen years at San Diego 
Mesa College. Uh all of that would not have happened if my mother 
had not kept me back for one year, so... It’s interesting. I see many 
people saying, “I can’t wait to get out of school. Get ‘em out of 
school.” But for me the benefits were enormous, that I stayed in 
school, ‘cause I don’t think I’d ever gone to college, anything such as 
that. 


08:18 
CD: Do you remember what you did on December 6, that Saturday? 


08:25 

JT: The day before. Uh...not too much. Let me see, we stayed- because 
we were right next to battleship row. I could uh...throw one-handed 
and hit a battleship, that would be the USS Tennessee, and then just 
in front of the USS Tennessee was the USS Maryland, and outboarded 
the Maryland was the Okalahoma, and then outboarded the Tennessee 
was the Utah. And then behind- behind the Tennessee was the 
Arizona. No, no the- yeah the Arizona, and then behind the Arizona 
was the Nevada. So we looked around at all the battleships, uh that’s- 
that’s one thing I remember doing, and all the ships around the island. 
(09:06) Um it was interesting. The...I used to, prior to that in the 
‘30s, the ‘30s like ’37, ’38, ’39, I lived on, uh I think I mentioned I 
lived on NTC, uh Naval Operating Base in Norfolk, Virginia, and I 
used to have, liked the freedom to go around, I remember selling 
Liberty magazines on the piers uh to the sailors during that period of 
time. So I was used to Naval bases. And we probably- on December 6 
we probably just walked-walked around, and looked at all the ships, at 
that particular-and at the island we were on. That’s as much as I can 
recall. 


09:51 
CD: Can you describe the physical location of where you lived? What 
it was like in relation to where you were, and where on Ford Island- 


JT: On Ford Island or in town? 
CD: On Ford Island. 


CD: I have- I have a photograph of Ford Island there if, I don’t know, 
did you want us to... 


JT: No, no, I just want you to describe it. 


10:11 

JT: Oh well at the section I was in, was along battleship row, uh...was 
opposed to the air- we had an air strip right near our- our...quarters. 
Down on the other end we had the hangars for um PBYs, we had PBYs 
stationed there. Um and they were on the other end of the island. 
That’s where eventually we ran. So from where we were at CPO 
quarters, out into the bay, just right up to the shore, we could walk 
right up to the edge of the bay w-were the battleships. And then on 
the other i-out in the channel more we had um other ships. We had 
cruisers, and we had um, oh... destroyer tenders. The USS Dobbin 
was there, the USS Whitney was there, they were destroyer tenders, 
and they were moored out- out into the bay. Um on the other side of 
the island you had the USS Utah, which was a decommissioned 
battleship, turned into a-turned into a target ship. I don’t know if Bob 
(Ruffado?) will probably be here, mention that location. And normally 
on that side is where many of the aircraft carriers would have been, 
well we didn’t have many, we had three. (11:37) The aircraft carriers 
would have been located, on December 7, if- if uh they had been uh, 
well as a matter of fact the Utah was um, was uh misjudged for a- was 
taken for an aircraft carrier, because it was a target ship, it was flat 
deck and so forth. So fortunately the aircraft carriers were not there. 


12:03 
CD: Could you walk me through your day on December 7? What you 
saw? What you did? What you heard? 


12:11 

JT: When I um, I was asleep when the attack started, and uh...I heard 
the sound prob-probably was coming from Hickam field, ‘cause 
Hickam field was right across the bay from where we were, and I said, 
“What was that?” And I jumped up and ran outside in my pajamas, 
and I looked up. And when I looked up I saw a Japanese plane. Uh 
very slow, it had - the K torpedo plane, it had just released a torpedo. 


Now many of the stories I’ve heard of uh Pearl Harbor, a lot of the 
people said, “Well all of that is-must be maneuvers, practice and so 
forth.” But as soon as I saw that insignia on the side of the plane I 
immediately knew what had happened, because I had mentioned 
earlier that uh we were held back from uh coming over to Hawaii, to 
Oahu, and Pearl Harbor, from June until November when we finally 
got-. So I was basically aware of what was happening out there as 
soon as I saw- as soon as I saw the uh plane I knew exactly what had 
happened. So I watched several explosions, out in front of the house, 
and um a Marine came running down. (13:28) And I remember he 
was holding a rifle. And he says, “You’ve got to get out of here!” And I 
says, “I have to get dressed.” So I ran back into the house and got 
dressed. And while we were getting dressed uh the runway right 
behind us was being strafed, and several shots came through the- 
rounds came through the house. And we finally ran out to- to the 
friends I were- I was with, with his father and so forth, and we had to 
get out of to the other end of the island. That was the island down 
where the hangars were that I had mentioned earlier. So (14:07) and 
uh we ran to the- to the largest building there, and that was a g-galley 
cafeteria on the bottom floor, and two stories above uh were barracks 
for personnel. But I remember on the way running down there we had 
to duck under porches, at other locations - at other buildings, um 
housing units, and I remember standing behind a tree, because were 
being strafed, and uh...that way we slowly made our way to the other 
end of the building - to the other end of the island, and this large 
building. And we ducked under the um - we ducked under the um 
cafeteria tables, that’s where people - people were coming in - the 
California, the USS California was very close to these buildings and it 
sank. (15:00) And uh say a ship sank at Pearl Harbor and uh Pearl 
Harbor’s only about 40 feet deep, so much of the structure was still 
exposed outward. But it was on fire, and uh oil was all over, and uh 
personnel were coming through there and into the same building we 
were. It was just a location everyone ended up in. (15:21) The uh...uh 
about 8:30 the first wave had s-stopped, the first attack had started. 
The Japanese you probably know had planned three raids, and uh they 
completed two, and the first two uh assaults were to get ships and 
facilities that uh could stop the Japanese from what they wanted to do. 
The bombing at Pearl Harbor was to buy time. The Japanese wanted 
about six months to get the goodies in South China see, all the raw 
materials, particularly the oil, and the lumber and so forth, but 
particularly the oil. (16:04) And the only way to get it was to stop our 
major ships. So the first raid was to hit our major ships, because our 
major ships could stop them from taking the goodies down in the 
South China Sea. The British could do nothing; the Dutch could do 
nothing; the French could do nothing, they had already lost to 
Germany. And uh so it was easy takings, except the United States 


Navy...could stop them. So the idea was to sink the United States 
Navy and to buy at least six months of time, which they did a 
wonderful job of. The uh- if you happened to be on a ship, too bad, you 
would be killed, uh but they wanted to stop ships. So the first raid was 
to sink those major ships. The second raid was to...to uh finish what 
the first raid missed - the ships, the major ships, the large ships. The 
um...the uh second raid was not nearly as successful as the first raid 
because one-one problem the Japanese had was uh they couldn’t see. 
The smoke was all over the place, and they couldn’t see their targets. 
(17:17) And the second raid we were firing back at them, so uh we 
were a little bit more prepared. And uh the first raid caught us 
completely by surprise. But af-after the first raid was over we started 
crawling out from underneath our cafeteria tables...and um as we did 
that someone started to sing. And one of the first songs I heard was 
God Bless America. It had come out in 1939 with Kate Smith. And 
everyone joined in, and we kept on singing, My Country ‘Tis of Thee. 
But while people were singing they were also frightened, and they 
were also crying, and they were also angry, and you had all the 
emotions there, but the people kept right on singing through it all, 
and then the second raid hit. (18:14) Now the second raid was to pick 
up, as I had mentioned, what the first raid had missed. The uh - most 
of the damage done at Pearl Harbor was done in the first 20 minutes, 
the first 20 minutes, the major damage. The- we dove back under our 
- dove back under our tables and hit again, like we had done during 
the first raid, and uh there we stayed until it was over. And about 
quarter of ten, 9:45, 9...approximately 9:45, uh the second raid was 
over. So we all crawled out again from under our - under our uh 
tables. We waited, we waited, and the meanwhile they were bringing 
wounded in, and put-putting them on the uh, just on the floor, it 
became a hospital. And uh I can remember people walking in, being 
carried in, and their skin was just almost looked like, you can come 
and get me here. But their skin was just hanging from their arms. Uh 
that became a hospital uh clinic, (19:26) like- like, uh for a while, uh 
and particularly during, right after the second raid, nothing happened 
in the- we waited around, nothing else was happening, so finally 
started putting us to work doing whatever we could. Now the major 
things were picking up- picking up uh debris, and uh fixing machine 
gun belts, which I could do at age 13. Some people went out and 
salvaged part of the dead that were lying around; uh I was 13, they 
wouldn’t let me do that. Uh but I worked with a .50 caliber machine 
gun belts alongside Navy personnel for the next three days. (26:06) 
The uh - I don’t remember eating during that day, but I must have 
eaten. Uh I can remember that night, December 7, Sunday night we 
were told just to stay right there, the floor, the cafeteria floor, and 
you'd sleep right there. No one could get out of the building or 
anything, you slept right where you were. And we had just gone to 


sleep, and uh it was probably about 7:30, 8 o’clock, and all of a 
sudden the whole sky lit up. It was like uh the Fourth of July, if you’ve 
ever seen the Fourth of July celebration, that’s what it looked like. 
And what had happened some of our planes, five or six of them, 
coming in from the USS Enterprise. They were out during the day, 
because the enterprise had been coming back from, let me see, it had 
been coming back from Midway I think. (21:04) The um, um... and 
the planes were heard about the attack and were looking for the 
Japanese fleet. And it was time to - it was getting dark and the planes 
were told, “Don’t land. We’re not lighting up for you on the 
Enterprise. Go to Ford Island and land there. Well the people at Ford 
Island were...shaky, heh. Anything that moved they would shoot. Anc 
as the planes came in we opened fire on ‘em, and I think the 
Pennsylvania supposedly fired the first shots, and uh it was in dry 
dock, but all guns again were loaded the uh by then. (21:42) And uh 
when someone fired from the Pennsylvania, the uh rest of the island 
opened up. And that’s the way we saw all the fireworks over, it was 
real. The uh, we shot down, I used to know these numbers, uh we shot 
down I think four of the six planes that came in. I could be wrong with 
the number, but we shot down several of our planes that came in. I 
think one landed safely. The uh then I remember being scared 
watching, I was on the floor, looking um looking out the window, and 
saw all this fireworks displayed, and I began to shake, and I shook and 
I shook, and I don’t know how long I did that, but next morning I woke 
up and I was still alive, and I’ve never gone-had that experience since, 
and uh it’s amazing, but I remember doing that, just shaking, and 
shaking, and shaking, until I fell asleep. (22:43) Then the next 
morning they started putting people to work again, and you did what 
you could, uh so I spent time along side the Navy personnel 

making .50 caliber machine gun belts for the next three days. We’d 
take breaks now and then, do something else. Um but that was um, 
that was my experience at Pearl Harbor, until the chaplain of my 
dad’s ship found me, the USS Curtiss, um took me home on 
Wednesday. And then at Wednesdays, at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii now 
was under marshal law. Sunday the military took over, and they made 
the marshal law ruling laws, and that means the Navy’s in charge, 
civilian government was not in charge any longer, and this is what it’s 
going to be like. The two things I can remember, big long list of things 
you could do and could not do, the two things I recall: um...We all had 
to have a gas mask, everyone had a gas mask, and um if you were - if 
you were caught without your gas mask um you would be arrested, 
um...you had to have a gas mask out on the street. That was one 
possibili-one of the things I could recall, the gas masks. (24:07) The 
um other was the curfew for being out in the street. Everyone had to 
be in the house by seven o’clock at night, and you could not go out 
until seven o’clock in the morning. And all windows were closed with 


uh bla-sheeting and so forth so you couldn’t see any light. But you 
couldn’t turn a light on anyway. Uh you couldn’t have your radio on. 
They didn’t have TV in those days. The radio would have a little dial, a 
little light on the dial, just a vague little old light, uh the uh, but you 
couldn’t have that on, no lights at all. And it would be so still; no one 
would be out on the streets. You’d just have to go to sleep. And it 
would be just - towns are noisy. And um...uh...you don’t hear a sound, 
and you’d be sound asleep during the night, and all of a sudden you 
hear, “KK!” (loud noise). Somebody was out in the street, and they 
shot him, and they didn’t fool around with you, marshal law meant 
marshal law (25:12) and that kept people in. So you could not go out 
at all at night. Uh they had a large population of Japanese...on the 
island, and uh no one knew how the Japanese would react. If you want 
to - if you want to get rid of a lot of people, poison the water supply, 
so that was very- the infrastructure was to be protected. And but we 
didn’t have problems with that, that was what they were worried 
about, the uh people being out and destroying things, particularly 
water supplies and things such as that, so we had to stay in like that. 
Now that happened fairly often, but it could have been far away. It 
was so quiet that the sound would just (hand motion) travel. It wasn’t 
like somebody got shot outside your door, it might have been several 
blocks away, (26:02) it could have been a mile away, or- but you 
would certainly hear the shot. And you’d say to yourself, “Jeez, there 
was somebody outside and they took care of him. But they didn’t 
shoot you if you forgot your gas masks so uh that’s a...but you 
couldn’t go anywhere, and they’d say if you got caught...you may be 
without your gas mask, you may have been put in jail, uh and your 
mother couldn’t come get you, because she couldn’t go out at night 
and say, “I’m looking for my son,” so forth, and, “he didn’t come 
home,” or whatever. She’d have to wait till the next morning, 
particularly if she found the gas mask on the bed or something, or the 
couch where it may have been, but uh... (26:44) 


CD: Jesse if we could go back to... I have a few question for you about 
the 7". 


JT: Okay 


27:10 
END OF TAPE 


